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rences of the evening. Among other things, I remember 
laugh the father spoke of their Baltimore friends, remarking 
ng and that he would rather have seen them than any who were 
present. 
The morrow came, and we were lonely, and the morr- 
; ing passed heavily away. ‘The mother, with a sad heart, 
y died, went about her household duties, while the father went 
a J out to his daily avocations. About the middle of the fore- 
— @| noon, he returned with an anxious and disturbed Icok, 
band 2” ssaying that there was a rumor of some steamboat acci- 
hink he dent, and it was possible their friends might have been 
injured, or at least detained by it. We were not long to 
n, God remain in suspense. The terrible news of the destruction 
ig to be of the Lexington soon burst upon us, and the papers from 
the city contained the particulars of the occurrence, while 
Vv. in the list of passengers appeared one name familiar to us 
— ¥ all, that of R. T.C. We looked anxiously over the re- 
ein R mainder, fearing to find that of the other individual who 
her dy. ‘had béen invited ; there was a name similar, but it was 
you, re- not his name, and there was hope. Alas! the next paper 
neet me contained a more correct account, and told that he, too, 
me ever was numbered with the dead. Now indeed, there was a 
gloom over us all, for they had left their distant homes at 
our summons, with joyous hopes of greeting friends, and 
no dark forebodings of the future evil. In directing the 
—— - envelope which contained the cards of invitation, I had 
hing - unconsciously signed, as it were, their death-warrant. One 
short hour saw them in the possession of youth, health, 
- and happiness, and witnessed scenes of the most intense 
and overwhelming agony. Succeeding days brought ad- 
ditional intelligence. One who came another way had 
parted from them in New York ; one who had anticipated 
coming was accidentally detained ; and as in our presence 
these narrators told of the fate of the others, and their 
own preservation, our minds were long awake on the 
subject, and in a state of deep and painful interest. 
The after fate of me fair girl whose bridal morrow 
r dawned so sadly, was little else than a fulfilment of these 
; he tcuen —— Hloral Tales. sad presages. True, the golden bond of mutual affec-, 
re inept sno aie should be noticed to | —= cneeneeetiapenalianttl ——===="= | tion which bound the hearts of the newly wedded ones, 
arking the , ; —— . “ah 
tm io to redeem ae days allotted us, as well as to ad- A PICTURE OF THE PAST. brie wenadieccgell yy. aD Bp ge but ve 
ire the wisdom and goodness of the great Creator in gpa g b youl : Nagas every TATE Was QaNeS - 
mire the wis ud g BY LAU to the family circle. ‘The mother’s failing health render- 
bis works. ‘The winter has passed, and the season fully i j ed a journey desirable, and with forebodi h 
urived, which calls to increased activity and labor. The On a pleasant winter evening, a few years since, a joy- od 2 “ “Y “ga “2 many foret ings, s . 
king-men feel themselves called upon to more than or- [ ous wedding party were assemblad in a small village not | left her little one for a tour to Niagara. It was attacke 
a for the blessings of Providence are } far distant from one of our New England cities. The almost immediately by some one of the diseases incident 
coal ranted se those who are found in the way of du- | only daughter of wealthy parents, the belle of the village, | to children, and died within three days. It was too late 
1° dilioently use the powers their Creator has | was about to bid adieu to her quiet home for a sphere | to recall the young mother ere the funeral, and it was 
ty, an Ae - Ifwe y dee Ace country, we shall see! where her beauty and accomplishments might have a thought best to leave her in ignorance of the child’s death 
de tien Sosa shell in his fielde, preparing for | greater circle of admirers, but not one of more devoted | until her return. Then the sad intelligence was commu- 
the fruits of autumn and the stores of winter. At this | and affectionate friends, than those who had long known | nicated as gently as possible, but like a broken lily = 
season, the husbandman is committing grain and other | and loved her. For several days, there had been of course | drooped ever afterwards, I saw her once more—wan an 
seeds “a the earth, which, by heat of the sun, and water- | an unusual bustle about the peaceful mansion ; bridal par- wasted, clad in the garb of mourning, but how lovely. 
i of the phar hate yield products tw bless his labors, | aphernalia was profusely scattered about, and invitations | She spoke of her baby, and showed me the lines she had 
and rejoice his beast, He gains both bodily and mental ! were sent-to several distant friends. A mong others, cards chosen to be engraved on its tombstone :— 
health by moderate labor ; and if he reasons at all of cause | were inclosed to some friends in Baltimore, one to a young “ Mother, dear mother, I am not sleeping : 
and effect, he is confirmed in his belief, that a wise and | man who was a partner in business with the bride’s father, wee — etd the new won blade 
beneficent, as well as powerful Being, sustains, directs, | and another to a family of near and beloved relatives. eae dove erat = are keeping, 
tad controls all things. The writer directed the envelopes to the individuals for - ging g, there — 
Returning spring is most cheering too, for the young. | whom they were designed, with no additional explanation - e Bible was her constant companion, and she was 
During the dreary months of winter, children are restrain- | to the formal printed invitatation inclosed. The day be- | €¥! ently fast ripening for the spirit world. A few months: 
ed from exercise and play, in the open air, which would | fore the wedding an equally formal acceptance arrived he eee eet and the reer of her death reached me. 
tdd alike to their health and pleasure. In this respect, | from the family invited; “‘ Mr. and Mrs. R. ‘I’. C. accept “a rp nein we triumphant. ‘The hope of iy ecg 
indeed, a reform has taken place; and unless very young, | with pleasure Miss A.’s invitation for Wednesday eve.” rn oT hee righter and brighter, till ag et sy i the. 
the child is allowed to smell and breathe the air abroad, Everything progressed favorably, and nothing occurred to i “ere er soul. One who stood by her pone “— = 
more than formerly. But as soon as a child can walk, and | mar the prospect of anticipated pleasure. The evening | /t, = me that never in her hours of health had she 
even before, the external air is invigorating and grateful. | came, and carriage after carriage brought those who had looked su surpassingly beautiful. The rose of consump- 
ae . 2 5 Sail articipate in the festivities of the occa- | tiou lent its lustre to her cheek, and her eye sparkled with. 
When the mild breezes of spring return, they can run | been invited to p P } : a sina 
tbroad without nurse or proxy; and accustom themselves | sion—still our friends from Baltimore had not arrived. It ap fire. She seemed to see angels watching by 
fo that exercise and those natural gambols, which expand | was a disappointment, but as we had not learned that they | Der De Teer re impatient to enjoy My ony: Shall 
ind brace the limbs; *and thus indirectly add strength to | had left home, and many things might have prevented | Pay. monn, 3 of her child, she said, Steet, © Se 
cor, Pv tone of the intellect. The cooling bath and bodily | their departure, the circumstance occasioned little anxiety. | See my baby in heaven, and 1 think I shall know it too. 
py—] ’ 


Xercise will give physical power and health, without 
which the mind must remain in some measure, feeble and 
nefficient. 

There is nothing which strikes even the most careless 
server with such pleasure and astonishment, as the sud- 
d ret manner in which the trees now put on their verdant 
y nd flowery garments. The forest and fruit trees are fresh 
nd gay with varied colors.. The lilac exhibits its deli- 
ile flowers, and numerous other shrubs spread out their 
"eet scented blossoms; the swallow and other birds ap- 
rat to enliven the season. ‘The meadows assume a va- 
egated appearance, and many a flower may be detected 
sing its head and expanding its gaudy honors to the 
gt. But man must walk abroad, must search and ex- 
ine, if he would behold the beauties with which nature 
‘tywhere abounds. We are too little acquainted with 
lsvolume. It is not so plain, nor perhaps, so consoling 
the volume of revelation—but it is sufficiently interest- 
8 and instructive to be read more frequently, and more 
Pentively, than we fear it is.—American Magazine. 
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At length the hour arrived, and the bridal party entered 
the room. The bride, whose beauty was of a brilliant 
and sparkling character, on this evening seemed surpass- 
ingly lovely. Her slight and fragile form was arrayed in 
a robe of rich white satin, which shone like silver in the 
soft lamplight. A simple gold chain encircled her neck, 
and her dark hair which usually hung in glossy ringlets, 
was put back simply, and ornamented by a single buuch 
of orange blossoms. I had been with her for several 
weeks preceding, and as usual, saw some new aspect of 
her ever changing, ever radiant beauty. Ifshe had day 
by day appeared before me peerless as the diamond among 
precious gems, so now the pearl seemed a fitting image of 
her softened loveliness. We were gay, but not immoder- 
ately so, for our loved one was about to leave us, and we 
knew that the morrow would find us lonely, with the light 
of one sunny countenance shedding its radiance in anoth- 
er home. After the bridal party had left, we who remain- 
ed gathered around the fireside to talk over the occur- 


She tried to sing, but her voice had failed. She said, ‘‘ my 
voice will be loosed in heaven.’? Conscious to the last, 
she retained sti]! her happy and bright smile, and her eye,. 
as it took its last look of earthly objects, and fastened its 
gaze upward, shone with seraphic Joy. eer 

This is no fiction of an over-wrought imagination. The 
reality exceeds the power of the pen to portray it. The 
mother’s heart is sad as she misses the brightest ornament 
of her fireside, and looks out upon the quiet grave-yard, 
where Mary and her baby lie together. I. have visited the 
lonely mansion and missed her who was ever the first to 
greet me with the warm welcome of her happy smile, and 
the gentle grasp of her soft hand. I have heard the storms. 
of winter howl over the grave of one whom living, “ the: 
winds of heaven had never visited too roughly.” The 


snow-drifts lay in deep, cold masses, in. the lone grave- 
yard, and beneath them reposed the fair forms which were 
once the object of deep admiration and warm affection. 





But we trust the loved and lost ones are now rejoicing 
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the presence of God, and that the mother has met and 
recognised her lost baby among the little children whom 
our Lord still suffers to come to him.— Magnolia. 
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Narrative. 


THE DYING ROBIN. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN OF WILLIAMS’ COLLEGE. 


“My daughters,” said Mrs. Pearson, to Frances and 
Maria, ‘I am going to take a walk this afternoon; would 
you like to go with me?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” answered both of the girls, and 
they ran to get their bonnets, and were ready in a mo- 
ment. 

4 Which way are you going, mother?” said Frances. 

* Which way would you like to go?” 

** T should like to go to the grove, but Maria won’t want 
to go there.” 

“Sure enough, we shall not see anybody if we go 
there; we shall see nothing but stones and leaves,” said 
Maria. 

“ As seeing people is no part of our object in walking, 
1 think we will go to the grove,”’ said Mrs. Pearson. 

The grove lay a short distance in rear of the house, and 
extended half a mile tothe base of the mountain. A 
that point was a clearing to which a rude road ran through 
the grove. 

They entered the grove, and walked along for some 
time in silence. It was in the month of October. There 
had been several hard frosts that had withered the leaves 
which were now fast falling from the trees. As there was 
not a breath of air stirring, they dropped silently and slow- 
ly, and in aright line to the earth. Frances was strack 
with the singular appearance thus presented, and her heart 
affected by the sombre and changing aspect of everything 
around her. She was silent from sympathy with the si- 
lence of nature around her. 

Maria was silent because she was displeased. She felt 
no interest in the scene befure her. She wished to walk 
in the street where she could meet her acquaintances, and 
exchange greetings with them. To her, the sear and fall- 
ing leaf had no voice nor language. 

Perhaps neither felt sorry when she discovered a rent 
in her shoe, which rendered it necessary for her to return 
home. 

Mrs. Pearson and Frances continued their walk. Fran- 
ces soon heard a rustling in the dry leaves beside the road, 
and it startled her at first. 

“ What is that,” said she, pointing to the cause of her 
alarm. Without waiting for an answer she was proceeding 
to see what it was that was moving the leaves, when Mrs. 
Pearson said, ‘‘ Don’t go near ; it may be a snake.” 

“Tf it is a snake it has feathers,’ said Frances, as she 
saw the fluttering of a bird. ‘It is a robin,” said she, 

. and seeing that he did not fly away as she came near him, 
she stooped down and took him up in her hand. ‘“ He is 
all bloody, and do see, his wing is broken; see here, 
mother.” 

She almost cried as she held up the poor bird to her 
mother’s view; ‘' don’t flutter eo, poor little fellow; you 
only hurt yourself; 1 won’t hurt you.” 

** You ‘had better hold him so that he can’t flutter. 
don’t understand your language. 
is broken ; poor bird !” 

** How do you suppose it became broken ?” 

“It is most likely that he was shot by some person.” 
- “ Yes, mother, he has been shot, for here is a wound in 
his neck just about as Jarge as a small shot would make. 
The shot is in yet—there, you can feel it there.” 

Mrs. Pearson attempted to place her finger very gently 
on the place, but the bird struggled and screamed as if in 
great agony. The cry went to Frances’ heart, and made 
her weep freely. 

‘*Can’t we do anything for the poor creature,” said she. 

“I don’t think we can. I don’t think he can live long. 
We must have lost a great deal of blood.” 

“{ do believe the poor thing is dying now; see him 
pant.” 

The poor bird was indeed near his end, he had receiv- 
-ed@ his wound from a polished and genteel sportsman in the 
morniag, and had languished in agony all day, and was 
‘mow exhausted. He uttered a faint cry, made a feeble 
struggle, gasped a few times, and was still. 

* Mother, ts he dead ?”” 

“ Yes, his sufferings are over.” 

They walked on in silence till they came to the clear- 
‘ang, which commanded a view of the valley. Frances 
still held the robin in her hand. ‘They sat down, and sur- 
veyed the beautiful scene before them—the green mead- 
ows and gorgeous hill-side, and the neat and quiet village. 
It seemed as if nothing but peace and kindness could find 

a home amid such lovely scenes. 

“* Mother,” said Frances, with her eyes still filled with 
tears, “‘ how can men and boys be'so cruel as to kill the 
dear little birds?” 

“I donot know. { cannot conceive how the wanton 
-wfliction of pain, and the destruction of innocent life can 
afford pleasure to any one. I never could conceive why 
‘such cruelty should be called sporting.” 

“I was in the store yesterday, and Mr. Campbell came 
in, and told Mr. Green that he was going a sporting, did 
he mean that he was going to shoot birds ?” 

‘1 presume’he did.” 

**T thought Mr. Campbell was a kind-hearted man.” 

“Heisso.” © 
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** How can he kill the poor birds then?” 

“1 do not know. It is something which I could never 
I cannot understand how a man of feeling 
can take pleasure in inflicting pain. ‘That would seem to 
belong to the Evil Ore alone.” f 
“Isn’t it wicked to kill the birds when they don’t do 
any harm?” 

“To take the life of an innocent creature in mere 
wantonness, must be wrong. There can be no excuse 
for it.” 

* Did folks use to be so cruel when you were young?” 
“ There were not so, many idle persons about as there 
are now, and there was in consequence less gunning go- 
ing on. But there was some. I remember, when I wasa 
little girl, about Yeur age, and lived at home at my fa- 
ther’s, there was a bird, a brown thrush, or thresher he 
was called, I believe, who used to come every night, just 





life; and that France and England should be forever unit 
ed under one king. Henry agreed on his part to oe 
his arms with king Charles, to subdue the Dauphin, wh 
was in arms against him ; and who seems to have been the 
only real patriot among the French nobility. 


ple were not pleased with an arrangement that would be 
likely to transfer the seat of the Empire from England t 
the continent. Nevertheless, Henry spent the remainder 
of his reign in pursuing the Dauphin, who was driven 
beyond the Loire, and dispossessed of all his Norther 
provinces. 


ambition, and was about to put on his double crown he 
J 


met a king mightier than he, who dispossessed him of 
both. 
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But this treaty was not popular in England. The Peo. 












But just as Henry was arriving at the summit of his 


He was seized with a kind of ulcer talled a fistula 


for an hour or more. 


family would sit and listen to it. 


the top of the tree. 


give you a bird.” 
“Did you take it?” 


the garden. 


before sunset, and perch himself on the top of a high tree 
that stood in the grove just back of the house, and sing 
We used to call his music the 
brown thresher’s evening song. Oftentimes the whole 
I used to go and sit 
down on the door-stone, and hear him every evening. 

One evening, just after he had begun his song, and he 
seemed determined to tune his pipe louder and sweeter 
than ever before, as I sat looking at him listening, I heard 
the report of a gun in the grove, and saw mf bird fall from 
Pretty soon a gentleman came out of 
the grove with the poor bird in his hand, and as he came 
near me he tossed him toward me, saying, ‘““There, I will 


“No, I rose, and went into the house, so that he 
shouldn’t see me cry. After he was gone, I went and 
picked up the poor bird and buried him the next day in 
The gentleman who shot him was called a 


which, owing to the unskilfulness of the physician prov. 
ed fatal. When he saw that he was going to die, he sent 
for his brother, the duke of Bedford, the earl of Warwick 
and a few other noblemen, to whose protection he com. 
mitted his son, and met death, not with the composure o 
a saint, but with the indifference of a hero. 

This king’s reign was rather splendid than profitable. 
The treasures of the nation were lavished in conquests 
which could not be held ; and which, if they could, would 
have been injurious to the nation. It was more than one 
king conld do to govern England well, with its turbulent 
and unmanageable nobility, and «ts ignorant and degrad- 
ed serfs. The effects of this war upon the nation was 
bad. As they grew warlike, they became savage. Pant. 
ing after foreign possessions, they forgot the arts at home 
The language, instead of improving, was more neglected 
Langland and Chaucer had begun to enrich it with their 
productions ; but it now relapsed into its former rude 
ness. No poet or historian of note, was born in thi 





































very kind man, and was, I believe a good man. He used 
often to talk to children in the Sabbath School, but it 
never did me any good to hear bim after that.” 

N. Y. Observer. 


fjistory and Biography. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 202.) 
Henry V. 
Crouned 1413—Died 1422. 


As Henry IV had always governed the people rather by 
their fears than their affections, his death was little la- 
mented. But, notwithstanding the vices of his son, there 
was great rejoicing, when he became king; for he had 
some noble traits of character, and had made himself pop- 
ular. As soon as he eame to the throne, he called togeth- 
er his former companions, who had been his associates in 
vice, told them he was determined to reform, exhorted 
them to follow his example; and instead of raising them 
to places of honor, dismissed them from his presence, till 
they should show themselves worthy of promotion, onl 
allowing them a maintenance. The faithful ministeis dt 
his father began to tremble at first; but he soon took them 
into his friendship and confidence. Sir William Gascoine 
was commended for his faithfulness, and exhorted toper- 
severe in the same impartial execution of justice. The 
young king, also, expressed the deepest sorrow for the fate 
of Richard I. who was murdered in the reign of his fa- 
ther, and made him a royal funeral. He labored also to 
unite all parties, who soon became attached to him for his 
good qualities. 
But his reign was stained with persecution. Sir John 
Oldcastle, baron of Cobham, who had been one of the 
late king’s family, and stood high in his favor, became a 
convert to the doctrines of Wickliffe and the Lollands; 
and by his preaching and influence, gave them new cnr- 
rency, The archbishop of Canterbury applied tothe king 
for leave to prosecute him as a heretic; but the king first 
held a conference with him, and tried to persuade him to 
give up his opinions, But, with the true spirit of the 
primitive disciples, that nobleman determined rather to 
part with his life, than to disown the truth. The arch- 
bishop brought him to trial, and he was condemned to be 
burnt alive A full account of this trial, our readers will 
find in a book entitled ‘‘ T’he Lollards,” published by the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. He was impris- 
oned in the tower, from which he found means to escape. 
He fled into Wales, where he remained about four years ; 
when he was taken and hung up by a chain, fastened 
to the middle of his body, and roasted over a slow fire! 
Many others, also, suffered in this persecution. 
At this time, the king of France being a lunatic, and 
unable to govern his kingdom, which was distracted by 
different parties struggling for power, Henry undertook to 
carry into execution the ambitious project entertained by 
some of his predecessors, of adding France to the English 
crown. He wished, also, to engage in a foreign war, in 
order to give occupation to the restless spirit of some of 
the nobility ; who, if not engaged with an enemy abroad, 
would be plotting treason at home. He accordingly in- 
vaded France with a large army. After devastating the 
country, and fighting some desperate battles, he succeed- 
ed, through the contentions of the French nobility, in se- 
curing a treaty, by which it was agreed that he should 
marry Catherine, the French king’s daughter; that he 
should be declared heir to the king, and entrusted with 

















tempestuous period. N. 



















Nursery. 




























































FLOWERS, TEACHERS OF GOD. 
Little Sarah Lawrence came running toward her mot 
er the other day, with a beautiful bouquet in her hand 
‘*O, mother,” said she, ‘‘ I do love flowers very much.” 
“* You have collected a fine nosegay,” said her mothe 
seeming almost as much pleased in admiring the beaut 
and inhaling the perfume of the flowers, az even her litt! 
daughter. 

it was early spring, and the bunch of wild flowers whic 
Sarah had now brought to her mother was the first sh 
had seen for the season; and she received it with muc 
more pleasure than she did the hot-house blossoms, whic 
nearly every day graced her parlor. There is somethin 
in the forest flowers, so in harmony with all that is brigh 
and cheerful in nature, that we seem almost to regal 
them as friendly monitors, teachers of His unwearied bé 
neficence, who has made so beautiful a world—a worl 
which had it been kept unmarred by sin, would have be 
so altogether lovely. 

Mrs. Lawson was in feeble health. She had walke 
with her daughter a longer distance than usual, and #h 
had seated herself to rest upon a large stone, just at! 
entrance of the forest, while Sarah wandered on in seat 
of flowers. My young readers are already acquainted Wi 
her success, and would probably be as happy to posses 
beautiful and fragrant bouquet, as the little girl herself 

Mrs. Lawson was a Christian, and she was very a0 
ious that her daughter should give her heart to theS 
viour, inthe days of her youth. For this purposes! 
tried to improve many a little common incident. 5 
tried to lead her thoughts from nature’s loveliness, "Pp 
the God of nature. So she commenced speaking of 
goodness in creating the flowers for the gratification ¢ 
the human family. She spake with much feeling, and 
rah seemed deeply interested in what she said. 4 
mother could not but hope that in future she would thi 
more of the Giver of her beautiful flowers.— Monitor. 











Religion. 















COUNT ZINZENDORF. 


This is along and hard word for children to speak;! 
it is the name or title of a little boy who lived in Ger 
ny, more than a hundred years ago. He was a good 
pious child; and I want the children to know how haf 
he was, and what a good and useful man he became, ¥ 



















the administration of the government during the king’s 








he grew up. 
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He took great delight in religious instruction, and re- | 
membered so well what was taught him, that when he was | 
only four years old, he knew a great deal about the 
Gospel. 

When he was told that Christ, the Lord of glory, was 
our brother, and had died for us, he was greatly delighted, 
and ever after, loved to think about the Saviour, and to 
pray tohim. He was not ashamed to confess all his sins 
to him, and he felt that he had constant intercourse with | 
him, which became the habit of his life. He took special 
pleasure in those public religious exercises which referred 
to the birth and sufferings of the Saviour, and loved to 
hear beautiful little hymns sung about him. 

When he went to bed, he used to repeat a verse about 
Christ being our'brother, and if ever he neglected it, he | 
would weep for grief. His pious teacher was in the habit | 
of talking with him, about the Saviour, in the tenderest 
manner, before he went to bed. These conversations 
used to make him weep for a long time, and he then re- 
solved that he would live only for Him who had given his 
life for him. One night when he was seven years old, he 
Jay awake all night, thinking about the Saviour, and oth- 
er things connected with religion, which was suggested 
to his mind by a hymn, sung by his pious grandmother. 

In the account which he afterwards gave of his feelings, 
he says, ‘1 heard it told of my Saviour that he became a 
man, this much affected me. 1 thought with myself, “ If 
my dear J.ord is loved by no one else, I will still rest upon 
him, and will live and die with him.” So, for many years, 
in my childlike way, I held intercourse with him; for 
hours 1 conversed with him, as one friend does with 
another. 

**One day, I was so deeply affected, on account of 
what my Saviour had suffered tor me, that | shed athou- 
sand tears, and afterwards felt myself still more tenderly 
attached to him. I continued to talk with him when 
was alone, and believed in my heart that he was very near 
me. I thought thus; ‘‘He 1s God, and can understand 
me; though 1 do not rightly make known my thoughts, 
he has a sympathy for what 4 shall say to him.” I often 
reflected, ‘‘ would he but once hear me, that would be 
enough, I should be so happy all my life.” 

At this time he entered into a covenant with the Sa- 
viour, ‘If thou wilt be mine, dear Redeemer, I will be 
thine.” He also wrote little letters to Christ. 

You would expect that one who loved the Saviour so 
much when he was a little boy, would try to please him 
all his life, and would do as much good as he had the op- 
portunity of doing. And so he did, he lived to be a very 
old man, and all his life was spent in labors for the hea- 
then, and in effurts to relieve persecuted Christians. 

While Ziuzendorff was engaged as a Missionary, with 
the Moravian brethren, on the vanks of the Susquehannah 
river, in America, the Indians, who did not appreciate 
his motives in coming among them, but suspected that he 
intended to take their lanu from them, resolved to kill 
him; but a kind Providence saved his life in the follow- 
ing singular manner :— 

it was night, and the good man was alone in his tent, 
engaged in writing. Beside him blazed a small fire, which 
the cvol air of September had rendered necessary for his 

comfort, and a blanket, hung upon pins, constituted’ the 
only guard to the entrance. Wathout the stulness of mid- 
night prevailed, broken only by the distant murmur of the 
waters, as they dashed over the rocks at the rapids. Cov- 
ered by dark..ess, the executioners sallied forth to accom- 
plish their bloody commission. With quiet step they ap- 
proached his tent, and gently drew aside the curtain of his 
doorway. Unconscious of lurking danger, and absorbed 
in devout meditation, there rested on the countenance of 
the venerable man ot God, a benignity of feature and. a 





‘ calmness of exprexsion at once Commanding and endear- 


ing. At this moment, a large rattlesnake, (which the 
warinth of the fire had roused,) left his covert, and crawl- 
ing slowly into the tent, passed over one of his legs, and 
extended itself before the fire. But neither the approach 
of the Indians, nor the reptile, disturbed the reflecuons of 
the missionary, who was too intent on the object of his 
thoughts to observe either. ‘The scene touched even the 
hearts of the savages, and they shrunk with horror from 
the idea of commutting the bloody deed for which they 
had come, and, quitting the spot, they hastily returned to 
the village, aud informed their companions that the Great 
Spirit protected the white man, for they had found him 
with no dvor but a blanket, and had seen a large rattle- 
snake pass over his legs without attempting to injure him. 
This circumstance, together with the arrival, svon after, 
ofa person who was esteemed by the Indians, and who 
knew Zinzendorf, entirely changed the views of the na- 
lves, and opened a field tor interesting Christian effort. 
At asubsequent meeting of the chiets, they made the fol- 
lowing reply to the application of Zinzendorf. 

“ Brothers, you have come a long journey over the seas 
to preach the gospel to the white man and to the Indians. 
You did not kuow that we were here, and we knew noih- 
ing of you. This proceeds from above. Come, there- 
fore, to us, both you and your brethren. We bid you wel- 
Come among us. ‘Take this wampum in confirmation of 
the truth of our words.” 

he Moravians, who had established themselves at Beth- 
lehem, were indefatigable in their labors among the In- 
dians, Eight or ten made themselves acquainted with 
their languages, that they might preach to them in their 
Gwn tongne. ‘I'wo bishops traversed the wilderness on 
foot, visiting the various tribes on the Susquehannah, one 
of whom sucriticed his life to his wuty. 

I hope, dear children, you will try to love the Saviour 


as much as did this little boy; then he will love you, and 
help you to be useful while you live, and when you die he 
will take you to live with him for ever.—Amer. Mess. 








Morality. 











CUNNING AND LYING ARE TWINS. 


George was only a little younger than his eldest broth- 
er. He was a well behaved child, and generally obedient 
to his parents. But George had one fault. He was cun- 
ning. Some boys think this shows smartness, but it is 
very hard to be cunning and truthful at the same time. 
George,could not see this; his parents tried in vain to 
convince him that the little tricks by which he outwitted 
his companions, were all founded on deceit, and partook 
ofalie. So it came to pass, that though the school boys 
all thought George was very smart, they called him a slip- 
pery fellow. ‘True there is great probability that the 
character a boy has at school, will go with him as long as 
he lives. Pray then, children, that you may begin right. 
When George was almost nine years of age, he was sent 
to a neighboring shop for some thread, which was wanted 
in the family. When he went in there, he found two or 
three persons who were to be served before him. As he 
was looking about, he saw a nice, double bladed knife on 
the shelf. It was just what he wanted ; he had been wish- 
ing for such a knife a long time, and the price was only 
twenty-five cents. He had exactly that sum in his hand. 
His brother John would have been likely to have bought 
the knife without thinking, and then run home to tell all 
about it; but George never did things in John’s way. He 
did not forget that he had been sent for two hanks of 
thread, but he looked at the handsome knife, till he could 
not see anything else. You know that we can think very 
quick ; it was but a lit.le while that he stood by the coun- 
ter, but many thoughts passed through his mind. 

First he thought, I do want that knife. Then conscience 
said, you must not buy it with this money, for it is not 
yours. Then an evil thought came, I can tell mother some- 
thing. Said conscience, that will be lying as well as steal- 
ing; wait and save your spending money. George was al- 
most persuaded by this last thought, and was turning 
away, when his heart suggested to him, perhaps the knife 
would be gone before he could get money enough, so he 
asked the clerk to let him see it. Conscience is a faith- 
ful friend, but if we will do wrong, it will stop warning 
us. George bought the knife; but after he had it in his 
pocket, it felt as heavy as lead. Oh how he wished it was 
in the shop again. Why, said he to himself, why do peo- 
ple hang things up to tempt us? if I had only never seen 
it.. Many a one has asked this question before George— 
but we must be tried, how else shall we know what we 
are. Ifthis boy had remembered God’s holy command- 
ment, and prayed to him for help to keep it, the desire of 
having the knife would have gone out of his mind. “My 
son, you have staid long,” said his mother, ‘‘ why, what is 
the matter?” for George was pale and trembled. 

“Oh mama, you know the old shed at the corner of the 
fence ; as I was going past, a drunken man came out, and 
ran after me, and made me fall down, and the money 
dropped in the sand, so I lost it.” 

‘““Oh,” said the servant girl, little thinking that she 
was helping George out in his lie, ‘‘ that must be the same 
man that | saw asleep under the fence this morning.” 

George felt relieved; but so far was he from enjoying 
his dear bought knife, that he put it away in the bottom of 
his box, where he might not see it. He could not help 
thinking of it, however. 

The Bible says, “ a lying lip is but for amoment ;” and 
again, ‘‘ be sure your sin will find you out.” So it fared 
with our cunning boy. To make his story more sure, he 
had said to his father that Mr. Bentou, a neighbor, had 
seen the drunken man, and made him go away. One lie, 
you know, make twenty. Mr. Benton was in the habit of 
coming to the house of George’s parents, but it happened 
that his cart broke down near their gate, and hg stepped 
in for assistance. Mr. Benton said, ‘‘ I thank you, neigh- 
bor, for helping my little boy the other day.” As you 
may suppose, the good man knew nothing about the af- 
fair, and thus George’s sinful conduct was all exposed. 
Was he punished? Yes, severely ; but who can tell how 
grieved his parents were. ‘They shed more bitter tears 
over his sin, than they did over the corpse of the baby 
they had lost. Do you ask if he repented; in one sense 
he did; he sincerely regretted that he had behaved wrong, 
and made himself liable to punishment, but whether that 
was the right sort of repentance, I leave you to determine. 
Soon after this George lost his father. What a loss isa 
pious father, especially to a boy who needed so much 
guidance and control as did this one. 

As you sail up one of our southern rivers, away off to 
the right rises a gloomy building—it is the State Peniten- 
tiary. Among its miserable inmates is a youth of respect- 
able appearance, sad, pale, and degraded; it is poor 
George.—N. Y. Observer. 


Sabbath School. 














THE CHANGE. 
More than twenty years ago, there lived a boy who was 
notorious in the neighborhood where he resided, for his 
ill humor and bad behaviour. He was quarrelsome among 


erally present at elections, shows, or any public doings, 
not to learn or be of any use, but to drink, quarrel, and 
fight. Most people who knew him, disliked him very 
much, for he delighted only in that which was evil, and in 
rendering others unhappy. Thus he grew up. 

Several years after I attended a religious meeting in , 
the place where he resided, and was surprised to see him 
tarry behind the congregation with the people of God for 
class meeting. In an artless manner he arose, and told 
what the Lord had done for him, and with tearful eyes 
expressed in his very looks the true piety that glowed 
within him. On inquiring I learned that for some time 
he had been an exemplary and devoted Christian, and I 
believe he is still living a consistent life. 

Now, does any little boy or girl wonder what wrought 
such a change in the young man? What was it that sub- 
dued his angry and lion-like disposition, and implanted in 
him the gentleness of the lamb? Why, it was religion. 
It was just what every son and daughter of Adam needs, 
and without which no one is fit for heaven. 

If this is read by Sunday School scholars, no doubt 
many of them will think that they are not as bad as was 
the young man above mentioned, and will flatter them- 
selves that they do not need religion as he did. But, 
children, you should remember that you all. have evil dis- 
positions, which need to be changed and made holy be- 
fore you are fit for heaven. Do any of you suppose that 
your hearts are too hard, that your spirits are too corrupt, 
to be subdued and changed by divine grace? Think not 
so. God can change your nature and make it holy; he 
can pardon all your sins, and destroy your evil tempers, 
and make you meek and lowly, as the Saviour was. Then 
all who are good will love you, the great God himself will 
love you, and defend you in time of danger, and save you 
after death in heaven.— S. S. Advocate. 


Editorial. 


SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Srece or Limoges. 

Towards the close of the war between Edward III. and the 
king of France, the city of Limoges, in France, which had been 
taken by the English, had been betrayed and surrendered to the 
French king, by the bishop and the inhabitants. The Black 
Prince had conferred many honors and benefits on the place, 
and he was greatly enraged at the conduct of the inhabitants. 
Although very sick, he swore by the soul of his father, that he 
would have the town back again—that he would not move nor 
attend to any other thing till he got it—and that then he would 
make the traitors pay dearly for ther perfidy. He was so ill, 
that he could not mount his horse, but he caused himself to be 
carried on a litter. He pressed the siege with savage fury. 
After a month’s labor, a breach was made in the wall, and the 
soldiers rushed through, with orders to kill all they found. The 
order was but too faithfully obeyed. Men, women, and children 
threw themselves on their knees before the Prince, crying, 
“Mercy! mercy!” but he would not hear them, though the poor 
people had no hand in betraying the town to the French. They 
were all murdered, upwards of three thousand! Eighty knights 
retreated to one of the squares, and placing their backs to a 
wall, resolved to sell their lives as dearly as possible. They 
fought with the courage of despair, against superior numbers, 
The prince was brought along to the place jn his litter, and he- 
came mild and merciful at the sight of sueh gallantry. Three 
of the French knights, looking at their swords, said, “We are 
yours—you have conquered—treat us according to the laws of 
arms.” The law of arms, in those days, was, that, when a city 
or castle refused to surrender, and it was taken by storm, all the 
people found in it were put to the sword. Edward relented; 
and instead of being massacred, these knights were received as 
prisoners. But no mercy was shown to any of the common peo- 
ple. The whole city was ransacked, and then burnt to the 
ground. This was the last military act of the Black Prince. 
He was even then almost in his grave—a sad preparation this 
wholesale murder for his appearance before that righteous Judge, 
who respecteth the persons neither of princes nor of slaves. 

















Porisnh Superstition. é 

When the Duke of Burgundy went as ambassador of France 
to negotiate a peace between France and England, in the reign 
of Edward III. he was so duped by the Pope, who was busy in 
making this peace, as to believe that he had received some of 
the real blood of the Saviour, which he carried with him, to give 
greater solemnity to the contract! 

Frencu Leviry. 

The French are a curious people. A writer, in describing 
the horrors of the desolating war waged between England and 
France, in the early part of the fourteenth century, remarks, 
“The French bore all these calamities with their usual light- 


cheartedness. Misfortunes did not correct them. Pomps, and 


games, and tournaments continued all the while. They danced, 
so to speak, over the dead bodies of theirrelations. They seem- 
ed to rejoice at the burning of their castles and houses. While 
some were getting their throats cut in the country, others amus- 
ed themselves in the towns. The sound of the violin was not 
interrupted by the blast of the trumpet ; and the voices of those 
who sang and rejoiced at balls and festivals, and the piteous cries 
of those who perished in the flames, or by the edge of the sword, 
were heard at one and the same: time.” » Judgments, if not im- 
proved for our benefit, tend to harden our hearts; and nothing 











his fellows, and very troublsome at school. He was gen- 


is more likely to be unheeded, than the calamities of war 
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Tur Praeve. 

In the year 1348, while the kings of England and France 
were doing their utmost to spread desolation over each others 
territories, the plague invaded Europe. The historian says, 
“ As if in mockery of the petty courage of men, who, doing their 
utmost, could only sacrifice a few thousand lives at a time, and 
on a given spot, the Plague now invaded Europe, destroying its 
hundreds of thousands, and depopulating towns and cities at ons 
and the same time. From the heart of China, this pestilence, 
sweeping across the desert of Cobi, and the wilds of Tartary, 
found its way through the Levant, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Germa- 
ny, France, and at last embraced the Western coast of England, 
whence it soon spread over the land. It appeared in London in 
November, and there committed the most frighful ravages. Ac- 
cording to some historians, one half of the whole population of 
England was swept away, and the dreadful malady affected the 
cattle in an equal degree. The poor suffered most. At the end 
of the great pestilence, there were not hands enough left, to till 
the soil.” Yet the kings and nobles of Europe, do not seem to 
have reflected that the plague was only doing faster the work of 
destruction in which they were engaged. N. 


VOLUME TWENTY, OF THE COMPANION. 

This number completes the T'wentieth Volume of the Yourn’s 
Companion. A Subscriber in Virginia, in a letter to the Edi- 
tor, last year, expressed a “desire that he might be spared yet 
many years to make the Companion what it now is, one of the 
best periodicals for the youth of the country, now published in 
the land.” The Editor is grateful for the good wishes of his un- 
known friend—and would express his sincere gratitude to God, 
that he has continued him inthis pleasant employment so long. 
The number of subscribers is constantly increasing, notwith- 
standing the disadvantage of high postage, and the fact that 
children are always growing up to be men and women. 

The arrangements which have been made for the next Vol- 
ume, we think will increase its interest and usefulness. 

Now is the time to forward payments, and secure a complete 
Volume with an Index, which, when bound, will last many 
yéars, and afford amusement for the young children growing up. 

Some Subscribers to the Companion, still treat it as the little 
boy was treated, who wassent to bed without supper. We men- 
tion it, only to jog the memory of the forgetful. “A word tothe 
wise is sufficient.” 

Some subscribers wish to have the Companion continued from 
year to year, and some do not. When we know their wishes, 
we comply with them. If payment is made immediately, it will 
set the matter right, and both parties will be satisfied. Letters 
should be addressed to, 

Naraanie. Wit113, Youth's Companion Office, 
No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. 


Poetry. 
BEAUTIFUL BOY AT PLAY. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Down the green slope he bounded. Raven curls 
From his white shoulders by the winds were swept, 
And the clear rose leaf of his sunny cheek 

Was bright with motion. Through his open lips 
Shone visibly a delicate line of pearl, 

Like a white streaking in a tulip drawn, 

And his dark eye’s clear brilliance, as it lay 
Beneath his lashes like a drop of dew 

Hid in the moss, stole out as covertly 

As starlight from the edging of a cloud. 

I never saw a boy so beautiful. 

His step was like the stooping of a bird, 

And his limbs melted into grace like things 
Shaped by the wind of summer. He was like 

A painter’s fine conception—such an one 

As he would have of Ganymede, and weep 

Upon his pallet that he could not win ’ 

The vision to his easel. Who could paint 

The young and shadowless spirit? Who could chain 
The visible gladness of a heart that lives, 

Like a glad fountain, in the eye of light, 

With an unbreathing pencil? Nature's gift 
Has nothing that is like it. Sun and stream, 
And the new leaves of June, and the young lark 
That flees away into the depths of heaven, 

Lost in his uwn mad music, and the breath 

Of spring time, and the summer eve, and noon 

In the cool autumn, are like fingers swept 

Over sweet toned affections—but the joy 

That enters to the spirit ofa child 

Is decp as his young heart; his very breath, 
The simple sense ot being, is enough 

To ravish him, and like a thrilling touch 

He feels each moment of his life go by. 


Beautiful, beautifnl childhood! with a joy 

That like a robe is palpable, and flung 

Out by your every motion! delicate bud 

Of the immortal flower that will unfold 

And come to its maturity in heaven! 

{ weep your earthly glory. "Tis a light 

Lent to the new born spirit that goes out 

With the first idle wind. It is the leaf 

Fresh flung upon the river, that will dance 

Upon the wave that stea'eth out its life, 

Then sink of its own heaviness. The face 

Of the del:ghtful earth will to your eye 

Grow dim; the a. of the many flowers 

Be noticed not, and the beguiling voice 

Of nature in her gentleness will be 

To manhood’s senseless ear inaudible. 

I sigh to look upon thy face, young boy! 
[The Legendary, 1828. 
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School Friendship Remembered 7—Casting Vote 42 

Blind Children 63 — Faithful Sunday Scholar 87 

One way to do good 103—Dialogue on Sabbath Schools 111 
George and Willie 115—Looking for a Place 134 

Little Emma 147—Deacon Todd 202—The Change 207 
Sudden Death 19—Little Henry 35—Blind Boy 39 














.| Stranger’s Funeral 55—Burnt Child 58—Michael Daly 179 


Disobedient Little Boy 63—Charlotte D, 67 

Value of Early Instruction 63—Diana Winslow 106 

Josiah W. Whiton 111—Little Willie 118 

Child at the Tomb 139—Story of Maria 159—Little Ralph 175 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Edward VI king of England 89—The Britons 86, 94 
Kings of England 99, 118, 122, 126, 135, 189, 143, 146, 150, 154, 
158, 162, 166, 169, 173, 178, 182, 186, 190, 194, 198, 202, 206 
William Tell 186, 190—Constantine the Great 180 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Wild Horse 14—Letter from a Rubin 27—Wolf Story 39 
Wolf Chase 43—Anecdote of Dogs 47, 55, 151, 202 
Wise Caterpillars 63—Trusty Guardian 79 
Domestic Mule 83—Monkey’s Tricks 86—Loving Cow 102 
Pretty Colt 106—Split Snake 106—Tencer Tamb 111 
Two Friends 119—Afraid of Pussy 123. 
Battle with a Snake 155—Cats killed by a Rat 159 
Lion and Dog 163—Anecdote of Birds 167—Dormouse 171 
Stray Dove 171—Fascination of Serpents 175—Lobster 178 
Trials of Redbreasts 183—Butterfly and Bee 187 
Combat between a Horse and Lion 195—Serpents 199 


EDITORIAL. 


Silly Sheep 4—Faithful Wounds 8—Pursuit of Happiness 8 
Factory Boy 12—T wo Swords 12—End of the World 16 
Brave 5 | 20—Juvenile Missionary Society 20 

Court of Death 20—Suspicion 24—Widow’s Son 24 
Confession Delayed 28—Writing one’s own Epitaph 28 

The Runaway 32—Complaining Boy 36—Two Brothers 40 
Alice Grey 40—Fine Gold Dimmed 44—Great Seal] 44 
Independent Day in Boston 48—Striking Contrast 52 

Fourth of July in the Country 48—No one will ever know it 52 
Old Mr. Foster 56—Ezra’s Visit to Mr. Foste~ 60 

First Night in the Camp 54—Squirrel Robbing 68 

Saturday Afternoon 72—T wo Fathers 76 

Head ache and Heart ache 80—Cure for Lazy Fever 80 
Independent Boy 84—Boy who could not ‘say No 8&8 

Reason for not feeling bad about it $2 

Doing it for Little Sister 96-—Am. Board of Missions 96 
Unsound Reasonings 100—Thought Watching 108 

Adding to the burdens of the weary 104—Too Late 112 
What does this mean 108—Unsatisfactory Visit 116 

Knife Soiling and Soul Sviling 112—Great Reservoirs 116 
Hornet’s Nest 120—Brave Boy 120—Dwarfed Plant 124 

The Quarrel and the Police 124—Black Seal 128 

I got a going and couldn’t stop 128—Wonderful Story 132 
War with Yellow Jacket 136—Sending Word to Heaven 140 
Duel with Black Jatket 140—Writers of Juvenile Books 140 
Preparing tor the Best 144—Young Pilferer 144 

Flower Pots 148—Police and Drunkard 148—Let me alone 152 
Two fold Motive 156—Things which I have seen 160 

Sorrow on the Sea 160—Cow Story 164—The Moth 168 
Edward’s Journey 172—Dancing Children 172 

Edward on Steam Boat 176—Edward at his Grandfather’s 180 
You may blow your brains out 180—Bee Tree 184 

New Testament 184—Piece of Cake 188—Good Reading 188 
First Theft 192—Old Friend Remembered 192 

















First Falsehood 196—Scraps of English History 200, 204, 207 





